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than unqualified condemnation. As to the avowed
haters of that people, they have never hesitated to paint
it in the blackest hues that rancour could provide, laying
stress on its defects and denying it any merits, describing
its strivings after national unity as contemptible displays
of national cupidity or vanity, and presenting it to the
English reading public as a set of wicked disturbers of
the peace of Europe. Even the responsible agents of
the British Government have not always been proof
against this petulant and arrogant disposition. By
their unsympathetic and overbearing manner they have
often lessened in Greek eyes the value of England's
benevolent acts and unnecessarily accentuated the
inevitable effects of her unfriendly ones. The mischief
done by some of these most undiplomatic diplomatists
could not easily be computed, but it could only too easily
be illustrated.

Whether viewed from an official or from an unofficial
standpoint, the intercourse of Great Britain with the
Hellenic race, since its political rebirth, will, on the
whole, be remembered for its blunders.

However, the Hellenes have never quite lost their old
regard for England. Whatever disillusions they may
have experienced, they still find cause to look up to the
land of Byron. But their attitude is no longer that of
enthusiastic adorers, it rather partakes of that sober,
business spirit which sets debit against credit, strikes
the balance, and makes an entry of a moderate figure
on the credit side of the account.